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Clairvoyance in Ancient Greece and Rome 
BY EDWARD MORRISON, B.A. 


The capacity for intercourse with the supernatural pow- 
ers that regulate human affairs occupied an important place 
in the religious and political systems of Greece and Rome 
for over a thousand years, and during this splendid period 
of history it was regarded with the various feelings of 
reverence or contempt that were inspired by the other dis- 
pensations of the divine ordonnance. Plato himself was 
the author of a distinction that was respected until the sub- 
version of the pagan way of life. He divides prophecy 
into two kinds: the rational and the ecstatic.1 The former, 
which in Rome long remained the indispensable preliminary 
to any state occasion, consisted in the observation of natural 
signs, or of the disposition of the entrails of sacrificed ani- 
mals, on the part of qualified persons, who inferred from 
them, in accordance with specified rules, the course of future 
events. In the latter, a prophet or prophetess entered into 
direct communication with the higher powers in sleep or 
frenzy. With the spiritual sophistication of an aging civi- 
lization, the enthusiastic method gained in. favor at the 
expense of the other,” since it involved a more subtle ap- 


1 Phaedrus 244 B.C.; ed. Stahlbaum and trans. Jowett. cf. Cicero De Divinatione 
c. i. XVIII, 34, ed. Loeb. 


2 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. IV, p. 224. 
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preciation of the nature of the godhead and of its relation 
with the human mind. “The greatest of blessings comes to 
us through madness’, Socrates remarks,* ‘which is the 
especial gift of heaven.’ Far from being despised as a 
fraud or entertaining trick, clairvoyance was adduced to 
prove the existence and the beneficence of gods, and forti- 
fied the lofty aspirations of a brilliant people. Both the 
recorded facts and their philosophic interpretations resem- 
ble those of modern experience in an embarrassing pro- 
fusion of instances. 

There were some hundreds of oracular centres in Greece, 
although not all of them were ecstatic nor did they all 
possess an equal authority. Each of them was presided over 
by a god, demi-god, or hero, who inspired the responses, 
and each was endowed with a temple and a corps of sacer- 
dotal ministrants. 

One of the most reputable was the dream oracle at Mallus 
in Cilicia.* It was dedicated to the hero, Amphilochus. The 
fee for consultation was fixed at the reasonable amount of 
five cents, although the value of money was far higher then 
than now. An oblation was necessary to prevail on the 
hero to impart his supernal knowledge. The priest, on 
receipt of the fee, slaughtered and sacrificed an animal 
bought by the client, retaining as his own perquisite certain 
cuts, which were also the subject of regulation. The sup- 
plicant was then permitted to stretch the hide of his beast 
on a bench in the temple, and, sleeping on it for a night, he 
received the answer to his question in his dreams. There 
are extant at Oropus the foundations of a temple dedi- 
cated to Amphiaraus, the father of Amphilochus, which 
include the remains of benches on which the votaries slept. 
The fee for consultation at this shrine was five times great- 
er than what was charged at the temple of the younger 
hero. 

A ‘psychopompeum’,® or oracle of the dead, was an ordi- 


3 Phaedrus, 244 A. 

4 For this paragraph see Pausanias I. 34 and Frazer’s exhaustive note vol. ii, p. 
472 ff. (Pausanias, Description of Greece, trans. and ed. J. G. Frazer). 

5 Plutarch, Of Those whom God is slow to Punish, 560 E. 
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nary convenience of Greek life. A seat such as this was 
situated at Phigalea®; others at Taenarum® and Heraclea 
Pontica.* It was questioned like a dream oracle, by sleep- 
ing in a temple, dedicated, presumably, to a chthonic power. 
It is authoritatively recorded® that Periander, the dictator 
of Corinth, wished to raise the ghost of his wife. His 
reason for adopting so extraordinary a course, as will be 
readily guessed, was the prospect of a substantial remunera- 
tion; for he was anxious that she should indicate to him 
the whereabouts of a sum of money that he had lost. With 
this end in view, he sent his representatives to an oracle 
of the dead by the river Acheron among the Thesprotians. 
To them her phantom appeared with all the attributes of 
her earthly self, like those with which modern mediums 
invest their controls. She was agitated by a violent rage. 
She complained that Periander had, in substance, left her 
without a thing to wear, since the clothes in which she had 
been interred, were not burnt in accordance with the fu- 
nerary customs of the time; and she asserted that she would 
not give him the information that he wanted until he had 
rectified his omission. But Periander, who was evidently 
familiar with her arguments, did not satisfy her demands 
in the expensive manner that she no doubt desired. In- 
stead he exercised his cunning and his dictatorial powers 
to deprive the other Corinthian ladies of the choicest parts 
of their wardrobes. After a holocaust of these, he sent 
again to the oracle and was rewarded by the information 
that he sought. 

But the source of prophecy that most repays serious 
study at the present time was at the great shrine of Apollo 
at Delphi. From time immemorial it was one of the two 
most sacred religious centres of Greece and was habitually 
consulted by powerful states on high matters of policy dur- 
ing the noblest period of their history. It was situated at 
the heart of the peninsula in natural surroundings that 


8 Pausanias iii. 17, 9 and Frazer’s note. Although oracles of the dead are men- 


tioned fairly frequently, evidence regarding them is disappointingly scarce. 
7 Plutarch Cimon 6. 


8 Herodotus, V 92. (History, ed. Clarendon Press and trans. Macaulay). 
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still affect the mind of the visitor with sentiments of awe.°® 
The temple’® itself, some of the foundations of which re- 
main, covered an area of more than 1200 metres, and 
adjacent to it were the offices, treasuries, and subsidiary 
shrines proper to a rich and influential religious establish- 
ment. The administration was in the hands of a corpora- 
tion of priests, derived from the oldest families of Delphi, 
who sacrificed their several identities to the service of the 
public good. They were intimately allied with the most 
altruistic political and religious body in Greece, the Am- 
pictyonic League.*? 

The instrument of divination was a medium, who laid 
aside in frenzy her fleshly self and entered into a direct 
relation with the god. During the palmy days of the oracle 
its duties were so onerous that they necessitated the pres- 
ence of two or three,*? the number being reduced with its 
declining prosperity. Although prophets**® are mentioned 
at others of Apollo’s shrines at Branchidai and in Boeotia, 
the medium at Delphi, who was invested with the title of 
the Pythia, was invariably a woman. In ancient times it 
was stipulated that she must be a virgin; but the rule was 
modified when a consultant, interested more in her charms 
than in her prophecies, ran away with her,’* and the 
priests, in order to forestall a similar embarrassment to 
their offices, had recourse to the safer virtue of a woman 
over fifty. 

It is generally supposed that women are more suscep- 
tible to occult influences than men and the uncultivated in- 
tellect than the cultivated.*® Although one of the prophets 


9 say note to Pausanias gives an admirable description of the site, vol. V 
Pp 

10 An exhaustive account of the remains is in Frazer’s Pausanias V. p. 336. 

11 The precise relationship between the temple authorities at Delphi and the 
Amphictyonic League is not clear. I have followed Farnell IV 182-186. 

12 ye Why the Oracles Cease to give Answers, ed. Loeb and trans. 

oodwin. 

13 Herodotus VIII. 134-5; Tacitus Annals ii. 54: Charles Picard, Ephese et 
Claros, p. 219; Farnell, IV. 224; Ovid, Fasti, ii 5 and Frazer’s note. 

14 Diodorus Siculus XVI 26. 

15 See The Delphic Oracle by T. D. Dempsey, who compares McKenzie, Spirit 
Intercourse p. 14 with Porphyry’s doctrine, quoted in Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica, IV 1, 5 and V 8, 9, 12, ed. Gaisford. 
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at Branchidai was a man of refined intelligence,’* the me- 
dium at the greater shrine was ignorant, uneducated, and 
illiterate.17 She was not, however, of a neurotic or highly- 
strung temperament. Plutarch,’® whose experience was 
intimate and wide, relates, on the contrary, that she led a 
usual existence when her frenzy was not on her. She was 
the exact counterpart of Eusapia Palladino, the daughter 
of an Italian peasant, who could neither read nor write.*® 

She was prepared for her functions by a complicated 
ritual. She inhaled the smoke of burning laurel, a plant 
which was the peculiar property of Apollo, and chewed 
the leaves. She drank the waters of a sacred spring, Cas- 
sotis, in which a spirit was thought to dwell. She was 
robed in a symbolical vestment. The ceremony could not 
proceed unless the beast that was offered to the god trem- 
bled from head to foot when it was drenched with liba- 
tions. Finally, the prophetess descended into a crypt be- 
neath the adytum, or inner sanctuary of the temple, and 
seated herself on the symbol of things past, present, and 
to come, the holy tripod of Apollo.?° 

The state into which the prophetess sank was identical 
with what is now called a ‘trance’. The external charac- 
teristics of the best attested modern cases are habitually 
referred to the Pythia: the short, sharp breathing; the 
foaming lips; the groans and wild cries; and finally the 
staccato utterances of more or less articulate speech. She 
was thought to burst with the omniscience of the god, which 
manifested itself imperfectly and with difficulty. The psy- 


16 Picard, p. 219. 

17 Why the Pythian Priestess Ceases her Oracles in Verse, 22 ed. Loeb and 
trans. Goodwin. 

18 Why the Oracles Cease to Give Answers. 

19 Proceedings of British S.P.R., vol. XXIII. 

20 Farnell and Bouché-Leclera, Histoire de la Divination dans PAntiquité, are in 
substantial agreement as to the nature of the ritual. They do not, however, 
make clear the situation of the tripod. By far_the most stimulating ac- 
count of the place of prophecy is in Sir James Frazer’s note to his monu- 
mental edition of Pausanias, vol. V, p. 235, where he gives an exhaustive 
description of the excavations at Delphi. A cave or underground chamber 
was the invariable appurtenance of prophetic shrines, no doubt because of 

their early connection with chthonic powers. 
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chological characteristics of the state, although they must 
obviously have differed with the mediums, resembled those 
of modern cases. The frenzied Cassandra,?* the poetic 
type of prophetically inspired woman, has visions of a con- 
flagration and of a bloody torch wrapped in fire; and the 
prophet of Clarus,?” having ascertained the names and num- 
bers of his clients, answers their questions when in ecstacy 
as if he had read their minds. 

There is no possibility that the state of possession was 
simulated in any large number of instances. The savage 
afflatus of the god was, on the contrary, more often feared”® 
than welcomed. It was regarded as a dangerous gift,?* 
which shortened life; and it even proved fatal to the un- 
fortunate prophetess who died as a result of her ecstasy?°. 

It was popularly supposed that the oracular inspiration 
was produced by drinking the sacred water®® or the sacri- 
ficial blood; or by inhaling a mephitic vapor?” that was said 
to rise from a fissure in the floor of the prophetic cell. 
There is no evidence of such a fissure in the existing re- 
mains at Delphi. The vapor, which is mentioned only by 
late writers on the subject and has aroused a degree of 
controversy disproportionate to its importance, may prob- 
ably be explained by the musty odor of an ancient and 
airless edifice.?® It is evident that, as the furnishings of 
a seance room assist the frenzy of a modern medium, the 
circumstances of religious pomp, repeated at infrequent in- 
tervals, abetted, although it did not produce, a state of 
trance in a feeble and impressionable mind. 

The oracle was not open for consultation more often 
than once a month, when the clients assembled in the mega- 
21 She is interesting because she is quoted in Cicero De Divinatione I 31-32. 
22 Tacitus, Annals II. 54, where he describes the visit of Germanicus. 

23 Lucan, Pharsalia, V. 120 ff. I have not hesitated to accept this poem as 


evidence. Lucan did not possess a high order of creative imagination, and 
the passage bears the stamp of an intimate relationship with known facts. 

24 Picard p. 386. 

25 Plutarch, Why the Oracles Cease to Give Answers, 51. 

26 Pliny, Natural History, II. 232. 

27 The vapor plays a large part in the arguments both of Cicero and of Plutarch. 

28 This is my own somewhat obvious suggestion. The possibility of the exis- 
tence of such a fissure as Plutarch mentions has been disproved by Oppé 
in The Chasm of Delphi, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1904. 
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rum, or great hall, of the temple. In general they presented 
their questions in writing to a priest or priests stationed 
in the sanctuary above the prophetic crypt. Herodotus, 
however, relates in several passages?® that the oracle re- 
plied to the votary ‘as he entered forthwith’, implying that 
on some occasions, at least, she was immediately aware of 
his thoughts like the prophet of Clarus. It is certainly im- 
probable that the prophetess herself was informed of the 
questions to which her cries contained the answers.*° 

Where the clients sat, the frantic shrieks and the grind- 
ing of the metal tripod on which she writhed, were plainly 
audible. She habitually spoke in the first person as if 
indeed the voice of the god was heard in her.** A priest 
interpreted her utterances and translated them into hexam- 
eter verse for the benefit of the recipient. The poetry, 
which was not remarkable for its sweetness, did not fail 
to offend the ears of the fastidious, and, since Apollo held 
among his fiefs that of poetic, no less than oracular in- 
spiration, it is not surprising that sceptics inquired why 
the deity could not attain to a more than mortal success 
in the art.22. The problem has not yet been solved more 
happily than by Plutarch, who, in apology, affirmed that 
‘neither the voice, nor the sound, nor the word, nor .the 
metre proceeds from the god, but from the woman. The god 
only presents the visions and kindles in the soul a light to 
discover future events.’?? 

The subjects on which the oracle was consulted were of 
every variety that could interest either the spiritual or the 
material welfare of mankind. There were confided to the 
divine wisdom of the Pythia matters of diplomatic and mil- 
itary policy,** and the discovery of a theft;*° questions of 


29Eg. V. 92; I 65; cf VIII 134-5. 
30 Farnell. 
31 Bouché-Leclergq, p. 366. 


82 Cicero De Divinatione. Plutarch Why the Pythian Priestess Ceases her 


34 Herodotus VII, 220; IV, 161; V, 79; VI, 34; VII, 148; VII, 169; I, *. 
55, 91; I, 66. 


35.Ib. II, 174. 
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economic prosperity,®® and the legitimacy of a child;** the 
succession to a throne,®*® the impediment in a prince’s 
speech,®® and the cause of the visitation of a ghost;*° and 
in all the ages the analysis and cure of disease were in her 
important charge.** The oracle was the highest court of 
appeal in all that concerned the established religion.*? She 
was asked, for example, what god should be propitiated in 
order to bring a famine to an end.** If the shrine initiated 
no startling reforms, its solutions of ethical problems were 
at least on a level with the highest morality of the day, and 
it is not recorded in classic times that it advocated a course 
of action that would shock the modern conscience. It 
urged, indeed, the adherence to principles of financial in- 
tegrity superior to those that prevailed in the age of Aris- 
totle.** At an early date the Pythia set her face against 
the imputation of blood guiltiness to accidental homicide, 
which was the harsh and invariable precept of primitive 
law; and she insisted, on the other hand, that a ritualistic 
purification was an inadequate substitute for an uncorrupt- 
ed conscience. *® 

Sufficient evidence is not available at this late date to 
prove or disprove the fulfillment of the oracular predictions. 
There are two methods of forming an opinion on its merits. 
First, if a continuous policy in its responses can be dis- 
cerned, it may reasonably be supposed to have been the 
instrument of a party, and it will lose all pretence to clair- 


36 Ib, III, 57. 

87 Ib. VI. 66. 

88 Ib. VI, 52; IV, 161. 
39 Ib. IV, 155. 

40 Ib. IV, 14. 


411. 19 cf. S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Bk. IV 


ch. I. 

42 Herodotus, VI. 139. : 

43 The most sanguine account of the religious authority of the oracles is in 
Curtius’ History of Greece, vol. II, pp. 101 ff., which is not now generally 
accepted. Involving as it does the question of the relations between the 
Delphic authorities and the Amphictyonic League, the point is in the high- 
est degree controversial. 

44 Herodotus VI. 86 Glaucus, an Athenian, asks whether he should return a 
sum of money entrusted to him, to the son of the depositor. There is an 
instance of a comparable deceit in Aristotle’s Politics. 

45 Farnell, IV pp. 211-213, who quotes Aelian Variae Historiae III 44 for the 
case of a man who accidentally killed his friend in a fight with bandits. 
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voyant impartiality. By contrast, if no continuous policy 
can be ascertained, it is scarcely probable that such an in- 
stitution should have maintained its position in one of the 
greatest periods of history without some justification, and 
the value of its prophecies will be decided by the sentiments 
of its contemporaries. 


The possibility that the whole affair was a deliberate 
and self-interested hoax need not be considered. The pow- 
erful states of Greece would hardly have relied on a sys- 
tem of fraud for the solution of immediate and important 
problems. Educated Greeks were intellectually more scru- 
pulous than ourselves; and it is improbable that their poli- 
ticians were less favored than ours in point of mental 
endowment. The Delphic establishment exercised a per- 
manent influence in the eminently practical sphere of colo- 
nization. For not one of the many settlements that invested 
the shores of the Mediterranean was founded without the 
advice of the oracle, not only as to its site, but as to its 
laws and guardian deity as well. 


Two possible instances of political bias are, however, 
recorded. The first is the least doubtful and the least im- 
portant. The temple at Delphi, after one of its many con- 
flagrations, was rebuilt through the munificence of the 
Alcmaeonid family, whose dominant position at Athens had 
been rendered untenable by the tyrant, Peisistratus. The 
Delphic institution showed its gratitude by attempting to 
persuade the Spartans to overcome the tyranny. Whenever 
a Lacedaemonian consulted the prophetess, he was welcomed 
by the gratuitous exhortation that ‘Athens must be liber- 
ated’. Sparta was at length, in 510 B.C., prevailed upon 
to perform this task, and the Alcmaeonid family was re- 
stored to its pristine eminence.*® 


The other instance is the subject of one of the most in- 
teresting controversies of Greek history. Did the oracle 
favor the Medes in the Persian War? It is only fair to say 


*6 Herodotus V 63; Grote History of Greece III 340 ff. 
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that a large number of modern historians*’ sustain its 
guilt. But although the question cannot be discussed in 
detail here, the arguments strongly supporting a contrary 
opinion may be summarized. 

The accusations of the oracle are largely based on nega- 
tive evidence, namely, on what it failed to do. It is urged 
that on no occasion of its consultation*® did it advise a 
Greek state to join the Pan-Hellenic alliance that alone 
could save the peninsula from the ravages of the common 
enemy; further that some of the responses recommended 
submission. But all of the latter class of the responses are 
susceptible of ambiguous interpretations, and they were re- 
garded as favorable to the Hellenic cause at least as often 
as they were assumed to oppose it In but one instance did 
the shrine unequivocally advocate abstention; namely, in 
the oracle to the Cretans,*® which may well be a later for- 
gery intended to exculpate their conduct.*° 

The prophetic impartiality of the great shrine would 
have been impugned if it had taken on itself the moral 
leadership of Greece, with which its later critics would have 
had it invested, as certainly as if it had adopted a contrary 
policy. At the time of the crisis it had for some centuries®* 
flourished as an institution peculiar to a system of con- 
flicting city states. Since it had, during this long period, 
adapted its responses to their individual requirements, it 
cannot be blamed because it was incapable of entertaining 
the sublime ideas of so eminent an author as Herodotus, 
and still less, the weltanschauung of a modern historian. 
47 Farnell; Fowler, Herodotus; How and Wells in Notes to Herodotus, and, 

Frazer think that the oracle was biassed. On the other hand, neither 
Curtius nor Grote lend the weight of their opinion to such a view. The 
various political and religious forces were too complex to permit the his- 
torian to indulge the temptation of discovering facile theories of policy. 
48 There are numerous instances of oracular consultation in Herodotus, Bks. 


VI, VII, and VIII. Some of the responses that are supposed to indicate 
ieee policy are found in VII, 148; VII, 168; VII, 169, 171; VIII, 


49 VII, 108-171. 

50 an and Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, II p. 203, on Herodotus 

51T have accepted Bouché-Leclerq’s statement that the oracular establishment 
was first instituted in the 8th or 7th century before Christ. But the date of 
its foundation must be conjectural and may well be earlier. 
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The positive evidence entirely confirms the prophetic es- 
tablishment in its venerated position which it maintained 
both during and after the War. Those states who had 
sided with the Persians, whether presuming on oracular 
advice or for any other reason, were forced to pay tribute 
to Delphi, and the victorious powers themselves testified 
their gratitude to the beneficent god by numerous donations. 
As a result, the oracle, far from suffering any diminution 
of its prestige, appears to have entered into the period of 
its greatest glory. In the Holy War that broke out shortly 
after the Persian invasion, Pericles, far from separating 
his city from Delphic influence, as he might have been ex- 
pected to do if he had thought it hostile, acquired for Athens 
the priority of consultation; and in each of the truces that 
interspersed the Great Peloponnesian Wars, the first stipu- 
lation was that the oracle should be free to all who chose 
to resort to it. 

The wealth of the shrine, which was so enormous as to 
tempt, in later times, the depradations of impecunious gov- 
ernments, alone affords convincing proof of the repute in 
which it was held. It also ensured that the purity of the 
oracular inspiration should not be consistently depraved 
by bribery. But avarice was not imputed to the temple 
authorities. The pretty story? is told, with others of a like 
nature, of a magnate who, with splendid parade and hearty 
self-approbation, offered a vast hecatomb to Apollo. Hav- 
ing inquired at the shrine what man had best honoured the 
god, he was mortified to hear that it was a certain Clearchus 
who lived in a remote village of Arcadia, and he travelled 
into the rural solitude in order to learn that Apollo was 
better pleased by a humble but devout offering, than by all 
the donatives of vanity. 

But the oracle appropriated neither its monetary nor 
its prophetic resources to the purposes of its own aggran- 
disement. Although it resembles the Papacy of the Middle 
Ages in many other respects, the Delphic establishment 


52 Frazer’s note on the Fasti of Ovid, vol. II p. 148 ff. He quotes Porphyry, 
De Abstinentia, II, 15, 16, 17, and 28. 
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was not animated by an ambition, as it did not attain toa 
temporal power, comparable to those of the Roman. The 
influence of the Amphictyonic League, such as it was, 
tended to confirm the oracle as a place of equitable and 
international resort. If the state of Phocis, in which Delphi 
was situated, had ever had pretensions to the hegemony of 
Greece, it might have diverted the oracular flow to its own 
uses. But Phocis was rarely in a position to assert itself 
without the help of a transient ally, and when, in the fourth 
century, it made two attempts to control the oracle, they 
were speedily and jealously crushed. 

There was thus a clairvoyant institution enshrined in the 
religion and bedded in the history of Greece, which en- 
joyed and deserved a wide reputation for the impartiality 
of its predictions. It flourished with the splendor of Hellenic 
civilization and did not decline until its sun was setting. 
The moral, political, and religious judgments that it deliv- 
ered were at least on a level with the enlightened concep- 
tions of the age. 


Whatever the many modulations of contemporary opin- 
ion as to the validity of the responses may have been, a 
feeling of superstitious awe was not one of them. Aristoph- 
anes ridicules them, in common with Apollo, their inspir- 
ing spirit, in the Knights. In classical antiquity, however, 
the persons and events of religious story were not defamed 
by comic presentation on the stage, as a cathedral was not 
desecrated because it was adorned by grotesque sculptures. 
The contemporaries of Aristophanes were innocent of the 
self-conscious crises of religious faith which have charac- 
terized Christian experience in both the early and late peri- 
ods of our ecclesiastical history. Far from intending to 
bring the gods and their homes into disrespect, the Athe- 
nian comic poet, in his religious views, was more probably 
conservative. 

All the modern forms of scepticism were familiar to the 
Greeks. Croesus, the acute and ambitious King of Lydia, 
before confiding in the prophetic inspiration made experi- 


the 
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ments on seven oracular agencies.°* He sent representa- 
tives to the temples of Delphi, Abai, Dodona; to the shrines 
of Amphiaraus and Trophonius; and to the Libyan Ammon; 
to inquire of each in what action he was engaged, which 
he kept a profound secret, at a specified time. The oracle 
at Delphi alone was able to give the correct answer to his 
exacting test, when it replied that he was cooking a lamb 
and a tortoise together in a copper cauldron. Herodotus 
suggests that a man of Europus®* made a similar ex- 
perimental tour, during the course of which he was agree- 
ably surprised because the prophet of an oracle of the 
Thebaus addressed him, not in Greek, but in his own 
language. 

The possibility of falsification was habitually taken into 
account. Although Herodotus was convinced of the utility 
of prophetic utterances, he does not hesitate to mention two 
cases of bribery: one of the priests,°° and one of the medi- 
um, a woman named Perialla,°® who, being convicted, was 
deprived of her office. Willful trickery was at once im- 
puted to their envoys by the citizens of Kyme,** who, hav- 
ing consulted the oracle at Branchidai, had received an 
answer that they could not understand; and prophecy after 
the event, both deliberate and unwitting, was taken into 
consideration no less. For a charlatan named Onomacritus*® 
attempted to impose on the cunning Athenians by a useful 
insertion into his collection of oracles, and being driven out 
by them, he successfully exploited the vanities of the more 
credulous Xerxes. A similar explanation of the divine power 
is a favorite resource of the sceptical Thucydides. For he 
attributes the coincidence of an oracle with the events that 
it foretold, although they had admittedly come about, to the 


agitated state of mind of the fearful citizens to whom it 
had been addressed.°® 


53 Herodotus I, 53, 55, and 91. 
54 Tb. VIII, 134-5. 

55 Ib. V, 63. 

56 Ib. VI, 66. 

57 Ib. I, 155. 

58Ib. VII, 6. 

59 Thucydides II, 54. 
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The fulfillment of oracular predictions was strenuously 
asserted and categorically denied. -Chrysippus, a Stoic 
philosopher of eminent repute in later antiquity, published 
an exhaustive collection of those that had been accom- 
plished. Relying on this work, the apologist in Cicero’s 
essay on divination founds his argument on the acknowl- 
edged results of the prophecies,®® which his opponent con- 
tradicts without the encumbrance of a detailed analysis. 

Finally, Herodotus records a middle class of oracles to 
which he applies the word, kibdeelos.*’ By this phrase he 
may mean ambiguous, fraudulent, or the work of deliberate 
deceit on the part of the animating spirit. The deceptions 
that were recognized are both numerous and varied; but 
their wide acknowledgment fortifies the Delphic establish- 
ment in the high respect which it nevertheless enjoyed. 

The prophetic faculty had the approval of philosophers 
as well as the confidence of politicians. Plato bestowed on 
it an explanation that bears a startling resemblance to mod- 
ern theory.®* He observes that prophetic words and visions 
appear to the appetitive part of the soul when the rational 
is bound in sleep or ecstasy. They are interpreted, however, 
by conscious intelligence. The oracular afflatus is thus the 
gift of one class of men; the elucidation of its dicta is the 
function of another. Aristotle remarks that the frenzy may 
be due either to a temporary disease or to the inborn con- 
stitution of the seer.** In the later periods of Greek phi- 
losophy clairvoyance, although it had the covert opposition 
of the Epicureans, was in strict conformity with the doc- 
trines of the Stoics.** By this time, however, the great 
shrine of Apollo had fallen into a disrepute that was shared 
by all the institutions of the ancient religious order. 

The establishment at Delphi prospered with the city states 
60 Cicero De Divinatione I, 6-25. 
61 Herodotus I, 66, 75; V, 91 etc. 


62 Timaeus, 71, 72. Grote, Plato, III p. 275.. 


83 Problemata XXX. This is my own interpretation of a doubtful passage. The 
_— is = Aristotle accepted the prophetic faculty as a normal attribute 
of the soul. 

64 Dill, pp. 530-1. For a stimulating and compendious account of the whole 
question of the oracular influence in Greek religion and of the estimation 
in which he was held see A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers XIII, V. 
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of Greece. Repairing to it on all occasions of public crisis, 
they were the sources of its wealth and honor. The oracle 
declined in authority as their power sank under the hege- 
mony of Macedon and the dominion of Rome. It was 
resurrected, and its temples built anew, during the pagan 
revival of Augustus; and, although its popularity was 
usurped by the Apolline shrines at Clarus and Branchidai 
in Ionia, it protracted a halting existence until it was si- 


) lenced at the death of Julian the Apostate in the fourth 
e century of our era.®® 
e But the questions that were propounded for oracular solu- 
S tion during the first years of the Empire were not concerned 
t so much with high affairs of state as with the private doubts, 
- often monetary and matrimonial, of particular clients. The 
dignity of the establishments lately risen to prominence was 
‘S not enhanced because they could be consulted by post. The 
n Roman emperors, however, did not fail to gratify their curi- 
1- osity or their vanity by resorting to the antique shrine. The 
1s intellectual Hadrian tested the wisdom of the Pythia by in- 
al quiring where Homer was born.*® Clairvoyance has a grue- 
:, some place in the lives of the family of Nero. For Agrip- 
ne pina, in order to accomplish the death of her rival to the 
ne hand of the Emperor Claudius, imputed to her a consulta- 
Ly tion, which regarded the match, with the Clarian Apollo ;°" 
n- and the imperial butcher of his own wife and mother choked 
1i- with corpses the holy gorge of Delphi, because the prophet- 
on ess, not forsaking her divine trust, had boldly damned him 
as a second Orestes. 
at But the religious rites of classic Greece and old Rome, 
‘ed although they obtained a formal observance, had little re- 
spect from the greater part of educated men. The mystic 
tes vapidities of the East were pressed in the service of spir- 
itual consolation; and the already thronging halls of Olym- 
pus were further congested by the Eastern gods. The old 
The metaphysical systems were debauched by an eclectic promis- 
bute cuity. The speculative faculty, in so far as it was applied 
hole 65 363 A. D. 
ition 66 Dill p. 434. 
> 87 Tacitus Annals XII, 22. 
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to the essential problems of philosophy, was atrophied; and 
a crowd of sophists trifled with unrelated points of conduct 
or with idle cosmogonies. 

The means of luxurious existence were obtainable easily 
and in large quantities. But governmental vagaries and 
an arbitrary taxation, which was sometimes inflicted by the 
help of threats and torture,®® weighed on the best people 
in the state, and rendered precarious the enjoyment of their 
facile pleasures; while a tawdry civic pride or the strate- 
gems of tyrants excused the lavish pecuniary indulgence of 
the degraded poor. 

The augmented material prosperity and the vitiation of 
the power of happiness engendered an abundant progeny 
of physical and nervous disorders. The art of vaticination 
was devoted to the cure of both the one and the other. A 
dream temple of Aesculapius was erected on the Island in 
the Tiber at Rome itself, and many other of his fanes, part 
monastery and part spa, arose in the healthiest places in 
Greece and Italy.*® 

The art of the charlatan has never, except in the age of 
Louis XV of France, been so remunerative or so much in 
demand. Enterprising seers raised spirits by fires of fossil 
salts, incense and Etruscan wax; or by contrivances of 
glass-bottomed cauldrons and deceptive reflections. Others 
had recourse to the commonplace frauds of ventriloquism, 
through tubes and trumpets, and of reading their clients 
questions, which, having been written in sympathetic ink, 
became visible on the application of chemical reagents.7° 

Alexander,** the most celebrated imposter of antiquity, 
after serving an apprenticeship to an elderly quack, set up 
a temple of Aesculapius at Abonoteichus in Greece, of 


68 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. Bury I p. 433. 

69 Cf. the interesting case of Alexis Didier, Journal of Am. Soc. XXIX no. 12, 
and XXX no. 1, who believed that he had the power of discovering and 
curing disease. 

70 Hippolytus, Refutation of all Heresies, LV, 28-42, gives a circumstantial 
account of the methods of ancient necromancers. It is interesting to note 
that the reagents named by him to render visible characters written in 
invisible ink are the same as those in use today. See Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, article Ink. 

rs Lucian, Alexander the False Prophet. 
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which he was appointed hierophant in accordance with the 
dictates of his own ingenius system of numbers. His cli- 
ents delivered their questions in sealed packets, which he 
was able to open surreptitiously. In his responses he pre- 
scribed panaceas of bear-grease ointment, made ambiguous 
prophecies of financial and political advantage, and even 
accorded visions of a fleshly and voluptuous after life. The 
passion for travel, which was a characteristic of his age, 
ageravated the curiosity of the gullible rich, and he reaped 
an annual income of over thirty-five thousand dollars. To 
a similar perplexity of quackery and theurgic extravagance, 
Cagliostro’? owed an even greater affluence. In all ages 
the fears of valetudinarians have been assuaged by prom- 
ises of an easy health in this life and of a specious, because 
sensuous, happiness in another. 

Every kind of superstition luxuriated in the courts of 
the emperors themselves, and a host of astrologers attempt- 
ed to set straight the neurotic aberrations of an uncertain 
society. Nero, who professed an open contempt for the 
established religion tried to propitiate by magic the ghost 
of the murdered Agrippina; and at the end of his reign 
his will was emaciated through contradictory pronounce- 
ments of the seers that exploited his hopes and fears. For 
they alternately predicted that he would one day be deserted 
and betrayed, and that he would found a new empire with 
its capital at Jerusalem. The incredulous Tiberius and the 
devout Domitian alike maintained astrologers at their 
courts; and even Marcus Aurelius is said to have consulted 
the Chaldeans in regard to a lapse from virtue, an event 
that was not of rare occurrence, on the part of his amorous 
wife.” 

Such were the moral and intellectual qualities of the age 
in which systematic explanations of avowed prophetic coin- 
cidences, which had received but passing notices by the 
early philosophers, were first propagated. It was widely ad- 


72 T. Carlyle, Miscellaneous Essays; Cagliostro. An identical combination of 
superstitions is revealed in Casanova’s Memoirs, I ch. 17; II, 14; III, 12, 


15, 14. 
73 Dill p. 450, who quotes Spartianus (?) Marcus Antonius ch. 19. 
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mitted that, after purificatory rites, which included tem- 
perance in food and drink, the mind, or a part of it, could 
attain to a preternatural knowledge; and, in accounting 
for the relations of the soul with the unseen world, which 
this admission involved, the sages of antiquity were no 
less ingenious than the theorists of the twentieth century. 

In their cosmogonies, the elder gods, although they 
multiplied with divine prolificity, became also more genteel. 
Since it was held to be inconsistent with the dignity of 
deity to enter into personal relations with a mortal, a host 
of incorporeal beings were recruited to perform the menial 
offices of mediation. Their terrestrial habitations were in 
all the lands from the Indus to the Forth, and their dis- 
tinguishing features were no less varied. As nymphs, 
heroes, or demi-gods, they were the fruit of the illicit loves 
for mortals, which were the pastimes of the bad old gods. 
As cherubim and seraphim, or thrones, dominations, prin- 
cipalities, and powers, they were the angelic messengers of 
ancient Semetic religion. From England, Egypt, and In- 
dia were recruited numberless levies of genii and demons: 
and the souls of departed men, metamorphosed in accord- 
ance with the popular tenets of the Pythagoreans, might be 
of their ranks. They had the intelligence of gods, but the 
passions and the mortality of men. They were generally 
good, although they might also be malevolent or deceitful. 
It was widely believed that each man had his tutelary spir- 
it, which was sometimes identified with his soul. The spec- 
ulations of the hospitable Greeks tended rather to increase 
their numbers than to fix their status in relation to one 
another. The latter task fell to the Christian fathers, who. 
having set them in their hierarchies, provided a theme for 
academic exercise which, enduring through the Middle Ages 
and beyond the Reformation, does not seem yet to be ex- 
hausted. 

The ethereal residences of these beings were not in the 
homes of the gods, but in the dusky region below the moon, 
where they were conveniently upheld by the exhalations 
from the globe. The universe was composed of five ele- 
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ments; earth, air, fire, water, and soul or substance; to 
which their psychology found a useful but arbitrary cor- 
respondence in a five fold division of the human soul, of 
which the rational element was the head. The world sub- 
stance is the material cause of all natural phenomena. 
Sometimes the demons are believed to be its guardians and 
purveyors; sometimes the elements are agitated in an arith- 
metic or geometric connection. For a diversity of move- 
ments‘* conforms to a diversity of form and nature in the 
cosmic elements, which are related to one another, like mu- 
sical chords, in a mathematical proportion. 

Divination is like memory, an exercise of an inherent ca- 
pacity in the soul, which, when abnormally developed, mani- 
fests itself in frenzy. For divesting itself of its fleshly 
bonds, it is able to converse with the spiritual creation, who 
imprint upon it the knowledge of things to come. It was 
optimistically believed that all things happen by Fate. In 
accordance with it all causes and effects are linked in an 
inevitable succession. Time is like the unwinding of a ca- 
ble, which unfolds each event in its order and presages what 
is to come by signs that are not justified only through faulty 
interpretation.?° 

But Cicero, commenting on the diet that purifies the 
prophet or prophetess, fears that the danger may be that 
the soul and not the stomach, be filled with wind. Plu- 
tarch’s friend asks whether the soul of the Pythia in frenzy 
is congealed and dilated, as it were, like metal, by the ap- 
plication of natural agents, which render the preliminary 
sacrifices unnecessary; or whether the rules that govern 


74 Kineesion. I should like to translate this word as ‘vibrations’, for which 
there is no other word in Greek, but in this context (Why the Oracles Cease 
their Answers) it more probably refers to an upward and downward 
movement of the elements, somewhat as Heraclitus conceived it. The whole 
passage is extremely confused. Charming man of letters though he was, 
Plutarch’s ‘speculative faculty was atrophied’, and his philosophic system 
shows unmistakable signs of having been ‘debauched by an eclectic promis- 
cuity’. In my summary I have followed chiefly the dialogue before quoted 
and Cicero’s De Divinatione. Plutarch says much the same thing, but not 
more clearly, in Why the Oracles at Delphi are no Longer Given in Verse. 
These theories were ‘in the air’ so to speak, at the time, being suggested by 


many writers, but they are nowhere systematically developed. 
De Divinatione I, li. 
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her behavior are those vouchsafed by the heavenly powers 
to serve as a channel for their relations with men. They 
too were distressed by the burning questions of interaction- 
ism and psycho physical parallelism. 

Plutarch in his solution may well have had in mind the 
dim system of Pythagoras, who had his prophet in Apol- 
lonius of Tyana‘® and his sect of votaries in the Elcha- 
saites.*7 What were the tenets of this ancient seer is 
doubtful, although we are not perhaps more ignorant of 
them than the Pythagoreans; but, aside from his peculiar 
diet, there were with some reason, imputed to him two doc- 
trines that coloured much of the popular philosophy of the 
day ; namely, the transmigration of souls and the resolution 
of all things into a system of numbers, in accordance with 
which divination was widely practised.7® Plutarch, at all 
events, who was certainly not blessed with a knowledge of 
the modern doctrine of atomic weight, denies that there is 
an opposition between things spiritual and things material. 
Their relation is in some sort mathematical, although geom- 
etry and arithmetic relieve one another with a happy, but ill 
defined sense of mutual convenience. Perhaps it is some such 
optimistic sentiment of a general congruity that prompts 
Plutarch to affirm that the prophetic inspiration occurs 
when the soul of the Pythia is in a ‘harmony or propor- 
tion’, which is evidently of a mathematical nature, with the 
spiritual substances who perform their evolutions with the 
rhythm of the universe. 

But laws purloined from mathematics, no more than 
those of physics or the natural sciences, are applicable to 
the human soul. It is a law, a province, and a science in 
itself. Eusebius, with the militant intellectual force that 
gained the victory for Christian teaching over the decadent 


76 Philostratus Life of Apollonius of Tyana. Apollonius imitated Pythagoras 
in his vegetarian diet and some chatter about the transmigration of souls, 
but little else. The book contains notices of levitation, both of men (III, 
15, 17), and of tables (III, 27) ; and a circumstantial account of the appear- 
ance of a ghost (IV, 11, 12). But since it was written at least a century 
and a half after the death of the subject, and much of it is fabulous, it is 
scarcely credible evidence. 

77 Hyppolytus Refutation of all Heresies IX, 8-11. 

78 Ib. df. IV, 14, 15. Casanova used a similar method. Memoirs II, 3, 4, etc. 
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philosophy of Greece and Rome, derides the pagan demons 
who are at the beck of every necromancer.*® If they are 
truly spiritual beings, they are not subject to necessity. But 
even he, although he distrusts the agents, confesses to the 
possibility of fore-knowledge.*® From the opening to the 
close of a brilliant civilization, the facts of clairvoyance 
were more largely admitted and utilized than they are today. 
Their theorists, however, do not appear to have defined its 
relation to the soul more successfully than our own. 


79 Praeparatio Evangelica IV, 6. 
80 Treatise against Apollonius, XXXI. 
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A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


March, 1937. 
OUT-OF-BODY EXPERIENCES 


It is a sign of the times that out-of-body experiences have become 
respectable. Sax Rohmer, the mystery writer, has recently stated in 
the Sunday Referee that by weeks of practice “concentrating at the 
same time each day, memorising the exact route between my study 
and a friend hundreds of miles away . . . I projected myself... 
across the thundering miles. My distant friend knew nothing of the 
experiment. Yet he told me later that at that exact moment he had 
seen me plainly, standing beside him. Given concentration, almost any 
one can do this sort of thing.” 

It seems, however, that Sax Rohmer himself was not aware of 
his success. For this reason his experience lacks the subjective ele- 
ment which is so illuminating. We find it one hundred percent in 
another account which Sir Auckland Geddes read out to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Medical Society in Edinburgh on the occasion of 
the bicentenary of the society. He called it a unique document and 
requested that those in the audience who knew to whom this strange 
experience befell, should respect the anonimity and professional secrecy 
in which the communication was veiled and which had been taken 
down immediately on the patient’s return to the body in shorthand by 
a skilled secretary. 

The record describes how the patient began to be aware of an- 
other consciousness than that of the body and how the ego attached 
itself to the former. 

“Gradually I realised that I could see not only my body and the 
bed in which it was, but everything in the whole house and garden, 
and then I realised that I was seeing not only ‘things’ at home but 
in London and in Scotland, in fact wherever my attention was di- 
rected it seemed to me; and the explanation which I received from 
what source I do not know, but which I found myself calling to my- 
self my mentor, was that I was free in a time dimension of space, 
wherein ‘now’ was in some way equivalent to ‘here’ in the ordinary 
three-dimensional space of everyday life. 

“TI next realised that my vision included not only ‘things’ in the 
ordinary three-dimensional world, but also ‘things’ in these four or 


more dimensional places that I was in. 
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“From now on the description is and must be entirely metaphor- 
ical, because there are no words which really describe what I saw 
or rather appreciated. Although I had no body I had what appeared 
to be perfect two-eyed vision, and what I saw can only be described 
in this way, that I was conscious of a psychic stream flowing with 
life through time, and this gave me the impression of being visible, 
and it seemed to me to have a particularly intense iridescence. 

“T understood from my mentor that all our brains are just end 
organs projecting as it were from the three-dimensional universe into 
the psychic stream and flowing with it into the fourth and fifth di- 
mensions. Around each brain, as I saw it, there seemed to be what 
I can only describe in ordinary words as a condensation of the 
psychic stream, which formed in each case as though it were a 
cloud, only it was not a cloud. 

“While I was just appreciating this, the mentor who was convey- 
ing information to me explained that the fourth dimension was in 
everything existing in the three-dimensional space, and at the same 
time everything in the three-dimensional space existed in the fourth 
dimension and also in the fifth dimension, and I at the time quite 
clearly understood what was meant, and quite understood how ‘now’ 
in the fourth-dimensional universe was just the same to all intents 
and purposes as ‘here’ in a three-dimensional universe—that is to 
say a four dimensional being was everywhere in the ‘now’, just as one 
is ‘everywhere’ in the ‘here’ in a three-dimensional view of things. 

“T then realised that I myself was a condensation, as it were, in 
the psychic stream, a sort of cloud that was not a cloud, and the 
visual impression I had of myself was blue. Gradually, I began 
to recognise people, and I saw the psychic condensation attached to 
A, B, C, D, E, F and to quite a number of men that I know, espe- 
cially to G and H. 

“In addition I saw quite a number of people that I know had very 

little psychic condensation at all attached to them. . . . Each of these 
condensations varied from all others in bulk, sharpness of outline, 
and apparent solidity. 
_ “Just as I began to grasp all these I saw “A” enter my bedroom; 
I realised she got a terrible shock, and I saw her hurry to the tele- 
phone; I saw my doctor leave his patients and come very quickly; 
and heard him say or saw him think “He is nearly gone”. I heard 
him quite clearly speaking to me on the bed, but I was not in touch 
with the body and could not answer him. 

“I was really cross when he took a syringe and rapidly injected 
my body with something which I afterwards learned was camphor. 
As the heart began to beat more strongly, I was drawn back, and I 
was intensely annoyed, because I was so interested and just begin- 
ning to understand where I was and what I was ‘seeing’. 
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“I came back into the body really angry at being pulled back, and 
once I was back all the clarity of vision of anything and every- 
thing disappeared, and I was just possessed of a glimmer of con- 
sciousness which was suffused with pain.” 


I quoted this account at length as I consider it highly unusual 
and edifying outside the importance of its presentation to the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh by a former professor of anatomy. He 
was quite certain that the account was not a fake. But he refused 
to say whether it was a dream or a symbolic vision of one aspect 
of reality translated into inadequate words. He admitted, however, 
that it helped him “to define the idea of a psychic continuum spread 
out in time like the plasmic net. It does more; it provides a com- 
prehensible background for the soul palaeontology of Jung, and it 
seems to throw a flood of light on the meaning of soul abysses dis- 
covered by the method of Freud. It brings telepathy, clairvoyance, 
spiritualism, and, indeed, all the parapsychic manifestations into the 
domain of the picturable. It also provides a rational seeming back- 
ground for such ideas as the group or national soul and such a con- 
ception as the psychic atmosphere. But, most important, it makes 
the idea of the lifelong unity of body and soul much simpler to 
grasp.” 


I am particularly interested in the role which an apparent “men- 
tor” plays in the account. It strikes a chord of memory within me. 
When, some time ago, I had myself injected with mescalin and a 
glorious panorama of symbolic visions opened up before my mind, 
I, too, found a certain intelligent sequence in the presentation. It 
appeared to me as if I were being taught. As soon as I grasped the 
idea which the symbols represented, they dropped away and some- 
thing else took their place. This, in turn, persisted until I understood 
its meaning. In other words, I was conscious of a guiding influence 
in my stupendous experience but this influence was not a personality ; 
it never occurred to me to call it a “mentor” and my notes describe 
it in an impersonal manner “as if teachings were given to me”. How- 
ever, I was definitely in the body. Mescalin is a unique drug in 
this respect, it does not inhibit the normal consciousness, it only 
causes a dissociation or an awareness of a cosmic plane. At least, 
it appeared to cause this in my case. Others had terrifying expe- 
riences. In fact, one of the doctors who watched me during the 
time the stupor lasted frankly told me afterwards that he had the 
worst experience of his life when he had himself injected with mes- 
calin. He was pursued by demons and snakes and he was horribly 
frightened. Nothing, he said, could ever tempt him to undergo the 
experiment again. 
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WAS IT THE PROJECTION OF THE DOG? 


Returning to the subject of astral projection, I heard the patter- 
ing of an invisible dog in my own flat the other night and this is 
the story: 

I had to give away my dog. He behaved like a true bookworm: 
eating up, literally, my best books. The going of the dog, however, 
was a bad day for us. My daughter sobbed bitterly and we were all 
upset as the dog was very affectionate and we loved him. 

The dog used to sleep in a small passage in front of my bed- 
room. At night, I suddenly woke up from a deep sleep. Something 
was scratching my bedroom door as if seeking admission. Then, 
distinctly, I heard the pattering footsteps of a dog. They died away 
in the direction of my drawing room. 

As I was sitting up in bed, greatly wondering, something still 
stranger happened. 

The dog used to play the piano. That is, my daughter taught 
him to jump on the stool and bang the keys with his fore-paws. My 
piano was shut. My daughter was asleep. Outside myself and my 
wife there was no one in the flat. 

Suddenly, two notes were struck on the deep end of the piano, 
then another two on the treble end. 

Then silence. 

I could not help associating the notes with the dog. Was he dream- 
ing vividly of the old home which he had lost through misbehaviour ? 

Something more has to be postulated if we are to explain the 
physical effects which were produced. Was he, in his ‘dream body’ 
as a phantom paying an actual visit to me? 

As IT never suffer from hallucination and I was certainly not 
dreaming, IT confess that this seems to me the only explanation that 
covers the case. 


WILLIAM GERHARDI’S PROBLEM. 


An absurd story was published the other day in the Sunday 
Chronicle about William Gerhardi, the well known novelist. In an 
interview he was quoted as saying that he will undergo tests for 
self-projection (in which he had some remarkable experiences) at 
the International Institute for Psychical Research by being placed 
in a tank in which his astral body is going to be photographed. 

The reporter had dished up an old story in a badly confused form. 
Some two years ago when we built a Cloud Chamber at the Insti- 
tute to check up on Watters’ claim regarding the intra-atomic quan- 
tity, I suggested to Gerhardi that if in a deep hypnotic state he could 
exteriorise an astral hand and place it in the Cloud Chamber we 
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could photograph it by the usual cloud chamber technique. There 
was no question, however, of placing him into a cloud chamber as, 
for reasons of physics, no cloud chamber of that size could be built. 
Moreover, the experiment would be an extremely risky one. 

The absurd story went well in the Press and Mr. Gerhardi has 
received offers for an exclusive story. He then rung me up and 
proffered his excuses. The whole thing was very silly, he said, but 
at the same time he desired to know if anything could be done to 
check up instrumentally on self-projection if he would be successful 
in it at some future date. He has these experiences from time to 
time but cannot command them. He thinks that the astral body is 
of varying density because, on some occasions, he was able to pick 
up and feel a wire, on other occasions his hand went right through 
it. 

The wire suggested to me a solution of Gerhardi’s problem. It 
is possible that, by force of habit, the astral body would leave through 
the door. If then an infra-red projector would be set up in his 
bedroom, the ray of which would be passing in front of the door, 
the astral body, on leaving, would cross the line and, if sufficiently 
solid to cause an occultation, would either ring a bell or fire a flash- 
light and thus photograph itself on a plate prepared in a duly fo- 
cussed camera. 

I warned him, however, that the chances of obtaining any results 
are extremely small; but if he did obtain any, it would be of the 
utmost importance. 

The proposition has fired Gerhardi’s imagination and I shall be 
looking forward with keen interest to hear of his future adventures. 


THE FACE ON THE WALL 


I had to deal with a curious problem a few weeks ago. There was 
a house in Chelmsford from which the tenants, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Kear, had to move because a strange face kept on appearing in the 
mirrors of the various rooms. Mrs. Kear busily “rubbed him off” 
but it was no use, the face always came back and finally appeared, 
in the form of a wet mark, in the plaster of the kitchen wall. They 
scratched it off but it stayed there just the same. 

I have always been fascinated by similar problems. The face of 
Dean Liddell on the wall of Christ Church Cathedral in. Oxford 
is a classical instance. I found a similar one in Llandaff Cathedral, 
Cardiff where Dean Vaughan’s face appeared on the wall two weeks 
after his death. This was about 40 years ago. As in Oxford, the 
face was covered up but I was fortunate in obtaining an original 
negative which was taken shortly after the appearance of the face. 
_ When I heard of the face in Chelmsford, T arranged for a personal 
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inspection and examination of the parties concerned on the spot. 

I was disappointed in the face on the kitchen wall. It was no 
more a face. Just a discoloration. It could not even be photo- 
graphed. Whether it was a clear-cut face before, rests on the testi- 
mony of people who were already in a state of high excitement 
because of the apparitions in the mirror. I think that the story of 
the face on the kitchen wall has to be discounted. On the other hand, 
the mirror apparitions well deserves attention. 

As I was told by Mrs. Kear, a bluish mist appeared over the mir- 
ror, leaving a greasy mark behind. In that mist, looking from a 
certain angle, the face of a man was clearly visible. The face was 
always turned to the left and showed the same features on every 
occasion. Now and then, the whole figure of the man appeared. 
On the first occasion, he was lying in bed, on another he was in a 
business suit, apparently going out. The visions had a purpose which 
Mrs. Kear seemed to grasp. The man who had built the house died 
in it. His widow left it. The message which the apparition con- 
veyed to Mrs. Kear’s mind was that the widow should return to the 
house and continue living in it. Neither Mrs. Kear nor her husband 
had known the man in life but they found that the description of 
the apparition in the mirror tallied with the dead man’s features. 

The vision in the mirror has been seen simultaneously by several 
people. Mrs. Kear’s children saw it and the neighbours saw it. On 
one occasion, the face appeared simultaneously in the right and left 
hand side mirror of the same wardrobe. It could never be wiped 
off completely, though Mrs, Kear tried it hard. She is not a spir- 
itualist, and knows nothing of psychic phenomena. The notoriety 
which these apparitions caused and the excitement which followed 
finally unnerved her. She insisted that they should move out of 
the house before their monthly rent expired. Since then, the house 
has been broken into by the curious. 

Under cross examination, conducted by my companion-in-the-ad- 
venture, Mr. Eric Cuddon, a barrister and a member of the Council 
of the International Institute for Psychical Research, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Kear acquitted themselves well. We could not shake off the 
impression that their experience was not of a hallucinatory char- 
acter and the house was the scene of a curious form of haunting. 

It is rumoured in Chelmsford that the widow of the owner had 
to move out of the house for the same reason as the Kears did. 
She saw the face, too, and was so upset that she had the mirrors 
turned, backs to the wall. 

I have not yet obtained confirmation of this story. I would like 


to find somebody to rent the house and watch for the apparition in 
the mirror. Perhaps I shall succeed. 
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The Autobiography of Rudyard Kipling 


BY JOCELYN PIERSON 


In his autobiography entitled “Something of Myself”, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling expresses his opinion of “psychics” 
and gives an account of a veridical dream which he expe- 
rienced himself. We are constantly coming across fresh 
instances of these “glimpses of the future” revealed in 
dreams and they always renew vain speculations on the na- 
ture of time and the fourth dimension. Mr. Kipling calls 
his experience “a roll of life-film.” 

“T am in no way ‘psychic’. Dealing as I have done with 
large, superficial areas of incident and occasion, one is 
bound to make a few lucky hits or happy deductions. But 
there is no need to drag in the ‘clairvoyance’ or the rest of 
the modern jargon. I have seen too much evil and sorrow 
and wreck of good minds on the road to Endor to take one 
step along that perilous track. Once only was I sure that 
I had ‘passed beyond the bounds of ordinance.’ I dreamt 
that I stood, in my best clothes, which I do not wear as a 
rule, one in a line of similarly habited men, in some vast 
hall, floored with rough-jointed stone slabs. 

“Opposite me, the width of the hall, was another line of 
persons and the impression of a crowd behind them. On 
my left some ceremony was taking place that I wanted to 
see, but could not unless I stepped out of my line, because 
the fat stomach of my neighbour on my left barred my 
vision. At the ceremony’s close, both lines of spectators 
broke up and moved forward and met, and the great space 
was filled with people. Then a man came up behind me, 
slipped his hand beneath my arm and said :—‘I want a word 
with you.’ I forget the rest; but it had been a perfectly 
clear dream, and it stuck in my memory. 

“Six weeks or more later, I attended in my capacity as a 
member of the War Graves Commission a ceremony at 
. Westminster Abbey, where the Prince of Wales dedicated 
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a plaque to ‘The Million Dead’ of the Great War. We Com- 
missioners lined up facing, across the width of the Abbey 
Nave, more members of the Ministry and a big body of 
the public behind them, all in black clothes. I could see 
nothing of the ceremony because the stomach of the man 
on my left barred my vision. Then my eye was caught by 
the cracks of the stone flooring, and I said to myself :— 
‘But here is where I have been!’ We broke up, both lines 
flowed forward and met, and the Nave filled with a crowd, 
through which a man came up and slipped his hand upon 
my arm saying:—‘I want a word with you.’ It was about 
some trivial matter that I have forgotten. 

“But how, and why had I been shown an unreleased roll 
of my life-film? For the sake of the ‘Weaker brethren’ and 
sisters—I made no use of the experience.” 

It seems extraordinary that Kipling should have been 
filled with superstitious fear by psychic manifestations. An 
attitude of complete skepticism would be understandable, 
but Mr. Kipling speaks of his experience as “passed the 
bounds of ordinance”, and asks “Why had I been shown an 
unreleased roll of my life-film?” It seems a great deal more 
likely that this dream was one of many such experiences, 
but the only one retained in the conscious memory after 
waking. Its triviality points to such an explanation. As 
the dream prophecied nothing of importance, it hardly be- 
longs to the class of prophetical dreams. The question 
arises: Why did Mr. Kipling remember this dream and not 
others? It is impossible to answer, but over-fatigue or ill 
health might easily account for a trick of memory. 

Kipling speaks twice again of circumstances that might 
be said to demand a supernormal explanation. In his ac- 
count of the Boer War, he tells of his first meeting with 
Rhodes and describes him thus: 

“He was as inarticulate as a schoolboy of fifteen. Jame- 
son and he, as I perceived later, communicated by telep- 
athy.” 

It is probable that by ‘““Telepathy” Kipling means that 
rare understanding that sometimes develops between 
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friends, that makes much verbal expression unnecessary. 

The second instance is much more puzzling. It concerns 
his lengthy discussion of his “Daemon.” If it were not for 
his earlier question “Why was I shown a roll of life film?” 
which indicates a blind acceptance of some sort of guiding 
providence, it would appear definite that Kipling was in- 
dulging in allegorical whimsy. The “Daemon of Socrates” 
is nowadays used as a metaphorical simile. Though F. W. 
H. Myers in Human Personality takes a different view. As 
the definition of the word “Daemon” has great bearing 
on Kipling’s “Inspirer” it is necessary to go into the mean- 
ings of the word from the Greek times, though we shall 
never know exactly what Kipling meant. It is doubtful if 
he quite knew himself. 

In Greek Mythology a daemon is a supernatural agent 
or intelligence lower in rank than a god; a spirit holding 
a middle place between Gods and men, one of a class of 
ministering spirits, sometimes regarded as including the 
souls of deceased persons; a genius. It did not mean an 
evil spirit as the word demon suggests today. Lecky says: 

“A daemon in the philosophy of Plato, though inferior 
to a deity was not an evil spirit, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the existence of evil daemons was known 
either to the Greeks or Romans till about the time of the 
Advent of Christ.” 

Myers (Human Personality, vol. II, page 95) discusses 
the Daemon of Socrates: 

“The Founder of Science himself,—the permanent type 
of sanity, shrewdness, physical robustness, and moral bal- 
ance,—was guided in all the affairs of life by a moni- 
tory Voice,—by ‘the Daemon of Socrates.’ This is a case 
which can never lose its interest, a case which has been 
vouched for by the most practical, and discussed by the 
loftiest intellect of Greece,—both of them intimate friends 
of the illustrious subject;—a case, therefore, which one 
who endeavours to throw new light on hallucination and 
automatism is bound, even at this distance of time, to en- 
deavour to explain. And this is the more needful, since a 
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treatise was actually written, a generation ago, as “A spec- 
imen of the application of the science of psychology to the 
science of history,” arguing from the records . . . in Xen- 
ophon and Plato that Socrates was in fact insane. 


“I believe that it is now possible to give a truer explana- 
tion; to place these old records in juxtaposition with more 
instructive parallels; and to show that the messages which 
Socrates received were only advanced examples of a process 
which, if supernormal, is not abnormal, and which charac- 
terises that form of intelligence which we describe as 
genius. For genius . . . is best defined—not as “an un- 
limited capacity for taking pains’—but rather as a mental 
constitution which allows a man to draw readily into supra- 
liminal life the products of subliminal thought. 

“T have already urged that beneath the superficially con- 
scious stratum of our being there is not only a stratum of 
dream and confusion, but a still subjacent stratum of co- 
herent mentation as well. This thesis, I think, is strongly 
supported by the records which have come down to us as 
to the Daemon of Socrates. We shall see that the moni- 
tions which Socrates thus received were for the most part 
such as his own wiser self might well have given, and that 
where the limits of knowledge attainable by his own in- 
most reflection may possibly have been transcended they 
seem to have been transcended in such direction as a clair- 
voyant development of his own faculties might allow, rather 
than in such a way as to suggest the intervention of an 
external power.” 

It is highly improbable that Kipling believed his inspira- 
tion came from an external entity. That does not mean, 
however, that it did not. In reading the description that 
he gives of his daemon below, the reader must keep in mind 
these two possible explanations of Kipling’s genius; an 
external guide or Greek mythological daemon inspiring 
him from outside, and the “mental constitution” of Myers 
which fits its possessor to use the vast unknown regions 
of the “subliminal self”. 
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Kipling writes: 


“This is the doom of the Makers 
Their Daemon lives in their pen. 
If he be absent or sleeping, they 
Are even as other men. 
But if he be utterly present, and 
They swerve not from his behest, 
The word that he gives shall continue 
Whether in earnest or jest.” 


“Most men, and some most unlikely, keep him under an 
alias which varies with their literary or scientific attain- 
ments. Mine came to me early when I sat bewildered 
among other notions, and said, “Take this and no other.” 
I obeyed and was rewarded. . . . My Daemon was with 
me in the Jungle books, Kim, and both Puck books, and 
good care I took to walk delicately, lest he should withdraw. 
I know he did not because when those books were finished 
they said so themselves with almost the water-hammer click 
of a tap turned off. One of the clauses in our contract was 
that I should never follow up ‘a success’, for by this sin 
fell Napoleon and a few others. Note here. When your 


Daemon is in charge do not try to think consciously. Drift, 
wait, and obey.” 


